THE EMPIRE  OF  INDIA
literature. When, however, we come to enquire how far the new learning has generally modified Indian views or conduct, we are surprised to find how small has been the change, compared with that which Western knowledge has brought about in Japan within the space of a generation, or has effected within the small Parsi community. Indeed, it is possible to suspect that if British rule were withdrawn Western ideas would vanish with it. And if it be urged that these ideas are shallow-rooted because they have been planted by an alien government, it remains to be explained why they have not taken deeper hold in the Native States where Indian aspirations can follow their own course. Lessons may be the wheels of a nation's progress, but can hardly give the power that is needed to move the car. In themselves they are merely as machinery which is lifeless unless fired by a spirit of change. The most conspicuous effect of English education is indeed not moral or material, but political. In towns, throughout the country, a large class has sprung up, sufficiently acquainted with English to follow the words of journalists and advocates, the members of which feel united by the use of a common language, realise the possibility of an Indian nationality, and will eagerly adopt a patriotic ideal which involves no practical change in habits of mind or social usages. The Nationalist party, with^its mission of criticising and frequently of condemning the British Government, owes its existence to the English language, It naturally advocates the spread of English education. The university senates have been its strongholds, and? it bitterly resented the interference of the Government, some eight years ago, to reduce the size of these bodies; and, by providing that their members should possess educational knowledge or experience, to give them more of an educational and less of a political complexion. Intellectually Indian colleges have produced notable
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